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manner that the modern successful rendering 
of a song, or the like, endows the singer with 
his nick-name. If the objection be made that, 
unlike other collections, the Tabarinic Re- 
cueils lack the chansonnier character common 
to other contemporaneous or later clusters ; if 
we turn to Livre viii of ' Les Adventures et 
Amours du Capitaine Rodomont, etc., etc.,' 
we find : 

"Se peut-il excogiter une plus heureuse 
fortune que celle de Rodomont, Isabelle, 
Tabarin, et Elicene ? Nenny : toute sorte de 
contentement leur vient a souhait aux champs 
Elisiens, ou toujours un printemps resjouyt et 
esgaye leurs cceurs. lis se pourmenent tan- 
tost, tantost ils chantent, etc., etc." 

As is proved by the preceding livres or 
chapters, though dealing with a descent into 
Hades, yet there is here an analogy through- 
out, with the actual life of the troupe of players, 
from which such an inference — that of singing — 
might be drawn. For the other account of 
" La Descente de Tabarin aux Enfers," as an 
independent opuscule, is the practical instead 
of poetic side of his daily dramatic and drug- 
doctor drudgery. But if this be too far-fetched, 
compare an analogy in the use of the word 
GuSriden. In the ' Varie'tes Historiques et 
LitteVaires,' vol. viii, Conference d' Antitus, 
Panurge et Gueridon, note i, is an attempt 
to explain the similarly sudden appearance 
of a name and refrain, such as we are now 
discussing. Gueridon may have come, it is 
said, from Gu6ret, the city. But 

"under Louis XIII, GueYidon is everywhere; 
at first, it is a villager speaking by maxims 
and distichs ; then he becomes a hero of songs, 
and his name, put to the refrain, naturally 
brings back to it the traditional don don. 
Here is, for example, one of the couplets 
where it thus occurs." 



It is quoted from the 
and ends : 



Recueil Maurepas,' 



O Gueridon des Gue"ridons I 

Don, daine 
O Gueridon des Gue'ridons ! 

Don, Don. 

Guiridon then equals: 1, a vaudeville, 2, a 
danse, 3, a ballet-personage, 4, the one "it" 
in a game, the Braulc de la Torche, and from 
this, 5, the tripod for torches, and then 6, any 
little table, as at present. 



We have here in inverse process, exactly 
the development assumed in the case of Taba- 
rin, the proper name in this latter coming 
from the refrain, instead of the refrain from 
the name. The reasons will be seen later. 

Again, (c), the use of the anagram, of the 
ridiculous and unexpected turn of expression 
and thought, which made the very life of the 
lazzi and coq-a-1'ane in which Tabarin and 
his audience revelled, may have made him 
himself transfer the term of T x to T 2 , as he 
did with his partner-brother's name, Montdor 
=Rodomont. IO 

Perhaps, (d), there may have been merely 
adoption of a suggestive name by Tabarin, to 
express the force of his explosive wit by sylla- 
bles of sound which would best render (below 
iv) the bruyant qualities that helped to make 
his fame. To just such an origin is due, 
doubtless, the word which lately made a tri- 
umphal tour of the world, Tararaboum, etc., 
and which, on the authority of an Englishman, 
quoted by a writer in the IntermSdiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, is of French origin, 
its concomicants, certainly, being rather 
French than English. 

A. Guvot Cameron. 
Yale University. 



THE POET CARTAGENA OF THE 
'CANC/ONERO GENERAL.' 

In the various editions of the ' Cancionero 
General ' of Hernando del Castillo, which ap- 
peared between the first (printed at Valencia 
in 1511) and the last (dated Antwerp, 1573) are 
contained the poems of nearly two hundred 
and fifty Spanish poets of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, of whom, it is safe to say, 
that, with the exception of perhaps a score, 
we know absolutely nothing but the name. 
This may also be said of the poets represented 
in the Cancioneros of Baena, Ixar, and Estu- 
fiiga, and though through the labors of Puy- 
maigre, 1 Pidal,* Ochoa,* the editors of the 

10 Question xxxviii, Part I, 'Recueil General, CEuvres,' 
vol. i. 

1 Puymaigre. * La Cour Litteraire de Don Juan II.' 
Paris, 1873. 2 Vols. 

2 The Marquis de Pidal, in the introduction to the Can. 
cionero of Baena (Madrid, 1851), and Eugenio de Ochoa, in 
the Notes to the same. 
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Cancionero d'Estuniga,3 and others, our 
knowledge concerning these poets has been 
greatly increased, yet the facts that they have 
gathered in regard to their lives are few, and 
these not always certain. 

The original editions of the ' Cancionero 
General' mentioned above, have become ex- 
cessively rare, and, therefore, in 1882 the 
"Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espafioles," which 
has done so much for the early literature of 
Spain by its republications, decided to reprint 
this most famous of all Cancioneros. It was 
issued in two thick volumes, which bid fair to 
become, in a few years, as scarce as the 
original copies. This reprint includes all that 
was contained in the original edition of 151 1, 
with the addition of a great many poems that 
have found their way into the issues of 1527, 
1540, 1557, and 1573.4 But the editor, Sefior 
Balenchana, though an den Quellen sitzend, 
has not seen fit to enlighten us by a single 
note, concerning any of the poets in his col- 
lection. Of these, many will doubtless remain 
forever in the obscurity in which their names 
are now hidden, and perhaps not unjustly so, 
for they were scrittorelli who deserve no 
better fate; while the darkness which sur- 
rounds the lives of some of the better poets 
will quite as surely some day be cleared 
away. 

Of this host of names in the ' Cancionero 
General,' there is, perhaps, none that occurs 
more frequently than that of Cartagena, who 
is represented by no less than fifty-six com- 
positions in verse, and is one of the best poets 
of his time. Who this Cartagena of the ' Can- 
cionero General ' was, however, is a question 
about which there is considerable doubt. In 
speaking of Fernan Perez de Guzman, Tick- 

3 Fuensante del Valle and Sancho Rayon, in the notes to 
the Cancionero d'Estuniga, Madrid, 1872. The works of 
Wolf, Ticknor, Gayangos and others, also contain notices of 
some of these poets. See also the Introduction to my edition 
of the Spanish Cancionero (No. 10431, MS. additional) of the 
British Museum, which will appear in the next number of 
Vollmoller's Komanische Forschungen (vol. viii). Concerning 
Juan Rodriguez del Padron, see my article in the Zeitschrift 
fur Romanische Philologie , vol. xvii (1893). 

4 The following other editions of the ' Cancionero General ' 
are known, but they were inaccessible to the editor : Valen- 
cia, 1514; Toledo, 1517; ibid., 1520; Sevilla, 1535. Of the 
latter edition I have seen a copy, in Black Letter, in the 
Ticknor Library, Boston. 



nor, ' Hist, of Span. Literature,' vol. i, 360, 
says : 

"Among his more cultivated and intellectual 
friends was the family of Santa Maria, two of 
whom, having been bishops of Cartagena, are 
better known by the name of the see they 
filled, than they are by their own. The oldest 
of them all was a Jew by birth, — Selomoh 
Helevi, — who, in 1390, when he was forty years 
old, was baptized as Pablo de Santa Maria, 
and rose, subsequently, by his great learning 
and force of character, to some of the highest 
places in the Spanish church, of which he 
continued a distinguished ornament till his 
death in 1435. His brother Alvar Garcia de 
Santa Maria, and his three sons, Gonzalo, 
Alonso, and Pedro, the last of whom lived as 
late as the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
were, like the head of the family, marked by 
literary accomplishments, of which the con- 
temporary chronicles and collections afford 
abundant proof, and of which, it is evident, 
the court of John II. was not a little proud." 

It seems to be generally agreed that the 
Cartagena of the ' Cancionero General ' is a 
member of this family. That the poet was a 
person of distinction, is clear, and is amply 
shown by his poems. Let us see what the vari- 
ous writers on Spanish literature have to say 
concerning him : Sarmiento, ' Memorias para 
la Historia de la Poesia,' Madrid, 1775, p. 367 
(speaking of Alvaro de Santa Maria) says 
" del cual he visto noticia que compuso algu- 
nas coplas." Of Don Alonzo, he enumerates 
the prose works only ; of Pedro he makes no 
mention. 

Diez, in his note to Velazquez, ' Geschichte 
der Span. Dichtkunst, ' Gottingen, 1769, p. 163, 
attributes the poems to Don Alonzo, and 
says : 

"Alonso de Cartagena was born in 1396, and 
died July 12th, 1456; his poems, which are 
mentioned by Nicolas Antonio, and which he 
probably wrote before being made bishop, are 
found in the Can. General." "Die meisten 
davon sind von verliebten Inhalte, und einige 
darunter wirklich sehr schon." 

Bouterwek, ' Gesch. der Span. Lit.' (Spanish 
translation by Cortina and Hugalde, Madrid, 
1829, p. 33), takes it for granted that our poet 
is the bishop of Burgos : "Alonso de Cartage- 
na compuso en su juventud poesias bastante 
tiernas, etc." 

Clarus, 'Darstellung der Span. Lit. im 
Mittelalter,' Mainz, 1846, Bd. ii, p. 160 ff. in a 
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chapter on Alonso de Cartagena, treats him 
as the author of the poetry that passes under 
the name of Cartagena. The Queen Isabella, 
to whom one of Cartagena's poems is ad- 
dressed, Clarus takes to be Isabella, the 
second wife of Don Juan II, and concerning 
the allusion to the war of Granada which the 
poem contains, he says : 

"Man konnte sich versucht fuhlen hier an 
die andere Konigin Isabella, Johanns II. 
Tochter, zu denken, wenn Cartagena nicht 
gestorben ware, ehe diese andere Konigin' so 
genannt werden konnte," p. 165, note. 

Amador de los Rios. ' Estudios hist6ricos, 
y literarios sobre los judios de Espafia,' Mad- 
rid, 1848, p. 392, also attributes the poetry of 
Cartagena in the ' Cancionero General ' to 
Don Alonso, Bishop of Burgos ; and in a note 
to page cxxiv of his ' Obras del Marques de 
Santillana,' Madrid, 1852, he maintains his 
former opinions, against the arguments of 
Gayangos in his Spanish translation of Tick- 
nor. Referring to this translation of his own 
work, Ticknor, 'Hist, of Span. Lit.,' i., 361 
note, says : 

"The poetry that passes under the name of 
Cartagena in the Cancioneros Generales seems 
to have been written chiefly or wholly by 
Pedro, who lived as late as 1480. But it is not 
easy to settle such questions as often arise 
about authors in these Cancioneros." 

That Don Alonso de Cartagena, Bishop of 
Burgos, had some reputation as a poet, how- 
ever, seems to be shown by the verses written 
on the occasion of his death by his friend Fer- 
nan Perez de Guzman, in which the latter 
praises Don Alonso as a poet. See Cortina, 
p. 200. But an examination of the poetry of 
Cartagena shows that some of it, at least, 
could not have been written by the bishop of 
Burgos. 

Gayangos and Vedia, in the Notes to the 
Spanish translation of Ticknor, Vol. i., p. 534, 
say: 

" D. Alonso de Cartagena, Bishop of Bur- 
gos, who died in 1456, could not well have 
made coplas concerning Fray Ifiigo de Men- 
doza (C. G. Vol. i., No. 141, p. 344) who flourish- 
ed during the reign of the Catholic Kings, nor 
address others to the Viscount of Altamira 
(C. G. Vol. i., No. 146, p. 348), a title, which, 
according to Jeronimo de Aponte in his MS. 
Nobiliario, was not created till 1471 : nor 
much less compose verses in honor of Queen 



Isabella, who began to reign towards the close 
of 1474. Last of all, in some verses addressed 
to the Queen, and which are found on fol. 115, 
of the Can. Gen. ed. of 1556, there is a marked 
allusion to the celebrated campaign which 
began in 1482, and ended with the taking of 
Granada, which fact, of itself, would suffice to 
prove that the Cartagena of the Cancionero 
General is not Don Alonso, Bishop of Burgos. 
The verses are : 

Porque se concluye y cierre 
vuestra empresa comencada, 
Dios querra, sin que se yerre 
que remates vos la R 
en el nombre de Granada : 
viendo ser causa por quien 
lleuan fin loshechos tales 
no 'stares contenta bien 
hasta que Jerusalem 
pienten las armas reales.'' 

(No. 153, Vol. i., p. 355, ed. Madrid, 1882.) 

In the MS. Spanish Cancionero in the Brit. 
Museum (MS. add. 10431), written at the 
close of the fifteenth or beginning of the six- 
teenth century, mentioned in a note above, 
the superscription of one of the poems is, " El 
Condestable Pedro de Cartagena." But there 
certainly never was a Constable Don Pedro 
de Cartagena. The family of Velasco held 
this office from 1473 until far into the sixteenth 
century, while from 1400 to 1473, the Con- 
stables of Castile were Ruy Lopez Davalos, 
Don Alvaro de Luna and Don Miguel Lucas 
de Iranzo, in the order named. V. Salazar 
de Mendoza, ' Dignidades de Castilla y Leon,' 
Madrid, 1794, pp. 320 ff. 

Concerning the family of Cartagena, we 
read as follows in Gayangos, 1. c, p. 556: 

"Don Pablo de Santa Maria died in 1435, 
leaving three sons; D. Gonzalo, Bishop of 
Plasencia and Sigiienca, the eldest, was born 
in 1379, and died in 1448. The second son D. 
Alonso, Bishop of Burgos, was born in 1384, 
and died in 1456; and Pedro, the third son, 
born in 1387." 

Now no other christian name is ever given 
in the Cancioneros Generales, in connection 
with the name Cartagena, except Pedro, 
most of the poems being simply under the 
name Cartagena. The question is, Who is this 
Pedro Cartagena ? Is he the son of Don 
Pablo de Santa Maria ? If we examine the 
Chronicle of Don Juan II. (ed. of Valencia, 
1779), we find that the name Cartagena occurs 
quite frequently. Besides the Bishop of Bur- 
gos, Don Pablo, we find the names of two of 
his brothers: Pedro Suarez de Cartagena 
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(year 1421), and Alvar Garcia de Santa Maria 
(year 1444), and the latter's sons, Don Gonzalo 
de Cartagena, Bishop of Plasencia, and after- 
wards of Sigiienca (year 1430), and Don Alon- 
so, Dean of the churches of Santiago and 
Segovia, and afterwards Bishop of Burgos 
(1431, and frequently afterwards). Pedro de 
Cartagena is several times mentioned ; first, 
as taking part in a tournament in which he 
maintained the side of the city of Burgos, in 
1424 ; then as being engaged in the capture of 
the town of San Vincente, in Navarre, in 1429, 
and again he is named among the knights 
who fought under Don Juan II., at the battle 
of Higueruela, near Granada, in 1431 (p. 320). 
In 1448 we find Pedro de Cartagena represent- 
ing Burgos in the Cortes. In 1453, when the 
career of Don Alvaro de Luna was drawing 
rapidly to its tragic close, Don Pedro de Carta- 
gena is evidently on terms of the closest 
friendship with the former favorite of Don 
Juan II., for Don Alvaro de Luna was lodging 
at Don Pedro's house in Burgos. In this 
house Don Alvaro was seized and imprisoned 
by order of the King, and afterwards visited 
by the latter. It is evident from a passage in 
the Chronicle (year 1453, p. 559), that one of 
the sons of Don Pedro was named Alvaro, for 
when Don Alvaro d'Estuniga, who had been 
sent by the King to seize the Master of Santi- 
ago, as Don Alvaro de Luna is generally 
called, he was seen entering the city of Burgos 
by one Alvaro de Cartagena, who was living 
in the house with the Master. Alvaro awoke 
the Master of Santiago, saying : "My lord a 
great number of troops, both foot and horse 
are coming out of the fort " ; when Don Al- 
varo de Luna replied: "Go to your father, 
and tell him to arm himself, etc." This is the 
last time Don Pedro's name occurs in the 
chronicle. But there is other evidence to 
show that he lived long after this. According 
to Don Juan Suarez de Figueroa (see Gayan- 
gos, 1. c.) 'the said Pedro de Cartagena, son 
of the said Patriarch (D. Pablo), was a counsel- 
lor of King Henry IV., the successor of D. 
Juan II., and afterwards of Ferdinand the 
Catholic' By Ferdinand the Catholic is pro- 
bably here meant 'the Catholic Sovereigns,' 
for Isabella did not die till 1504. And again 
(!• c, p. 555), 



" Gracia Dei, 5 who was King at arms of the 
Catholic sovereigns, treating of the lineage of 
D. Pablo, Bishop of Burgos, says: 'he left 
two sons who became Bishops, — one of Bur- 
gos, the other of Plasencia; and a third, a 
Knight called Pedro de Cartagena, who is still 
living, and who had two sons, very dis- 
tinguished Knights, etc' " 

So Don Pedro was living after 1474. Let us 
now examine some of the poems of Cartagena, 
to see whether they throw any light upon the 
question of authorship. In the MS. cited 
above, fol. 78, we read : 

" Letras y cimeras que sacaron ciertos justa- 
dores, en la cual justa el rrey nuestro senor, 
just(3 y sac6 una rred de carcel que dezia, 
etc.," 

and in the ' Cancionero General ' (ed. Madrid, 
1882, p. 567), "Aqui comiencan las inuenciones 
y letras de justadores, y tanbien lo que Carta- 
gena dixo a algunas dellas, declarando su 
parescer." This poetical joust, as it contains 
a letra by the King, one by Don Enrique, his 
son, and one by Don Alvara de Luna, to 
whom Cartagena, asjudge, awarded thej'oya, 
must have taken place before 1453, for on 
June 2nd of that year, Don Alvaro was exe- 
cuted at Valladolid. Now, if, as has been 
seen, one of the Cartagena poems could not 
have been written by Don Alonso, these verses 
seem to me to point to the latter's author- 
ship ; indeed, there is no reason apparent why 
Don Pedro should have been selected as an 
arbiter, any more than any other poet, while 
the high position of Don Alonso in the church, 
as well as the known favor with which he was 
regarded by the King, make it quite probable 
that Don Alonso is their author. 

On page 335 of the ' Cancionero General ' 
(Madrid, 1822, vol. i.), we read : "Aqui com- 
ienjan las obras de Cartagena, y en esta pri- 
mera da consejo a ssu padre que dexe los ne- 
gocios del mundo y repose con lo ganado." 
What "the affairs of this world," and the 
advice to "rest with what he had acquired," 
may mean, if they have reference to Don Pab- 
lo, Bishop of Burgos, I do not know. Again, 
the verses marked No. 159 in the ' Cancionero 
General ' (vol. i, p. 356), were certainly not 

5 ' Libro de los ilustres Reyes y claros varones de Espafia.' 
Bib. Nacional, Manuscritcs K. 165, K. 178. Cf. Gallardo, 
Ensayo ii., Appendix, 67. 
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written by the Bishop of Burgos. It is entitled 
as follows : 

"Otrasuya (that is, de Cartagena) por que 
le dixeron unas Damas que por qu£ dezia el y 
otros companeros suyos que estauan tristes, 
qu'en su vestir publicauan el contrario, porque 
yuan vestidos de grana ; y Cartagena responde 
por todos." 

Then follow these verses : 

No juzgueys por la color, 
sefiora, que nos cobria, 
c'ii las veces ell amor 
haze muestras d'alegrfa 
con qu'encubre su dolor ; 
por do nuestro Colorado 
en su ser sera muy cierto 
al sepulcro comparado, 
que de fuera esta dorado 
y de dentro el cuerpo muerto. 

On page 348 (no. 146, vol. i.) is a poem ad- 
dressed to the " Vizconde de Altamira, sey- 
endo competidores en seruicio de una dama, 
yendo tan mal al uno como al otro." Now, if 
the title of Viscount of Altamira was not 
created till 1471 6 , as Gayangos says, then Don 
Pedro (D. Alonso died in 1456) was about 
eighty-four years old when he was a rival en 
servicio de una dama, and that matters went 
ill with him need cause no surprise. 

On page 358 (no. 162, vol. i.), there is apre- 
gunta by Cartagena to Don Juan Manuel, as 
follows : 

Pregunte - a Don Juan Manuel, 
" Dezf, sefior, I que - sentfs ? " 
" Que siento ? me dixo el ; 

poco pensays que pedis : 

lo que siento 

no lo fio del pensamiento, 
I como hare lo que decfs ? " 

This Don Juan Manuel, must, of course, be 
Don Juan Manuel of Portugal, who died in 
1524.7 This does not help us. 

6 Salazar de. Mendoza, ' Dignidades de Castilla y Leon ' 
(Madrid, 1794, p. 369) merely has as follows : 

"Juan de Bivero casd con Dona Maria de Acuna, hija de 
Don Pedro de Acuna, primer Conde de Buendia, y de la 
Condesa Dona Costanza de Herrera, y llevd en dote la Villa 
de Altamira, de que tuvo titulo de Vizconde, etc. 1 ' 
The father of this D. Juan de Bivero, Contador mayor of 
King Henry IV, was Alonso Perez de Bivero, who also held 
the office of Contador mayor under King John II, the father 
of Henry IV. Alonzo Perez de Bivero was murdered by the 
command Of, or at all events, with the knowledge of the 
Constable Don Alvaro de Luna, in the house of Cartagena at 
Burgos, on Good Friday, March 30, 1453. 

7 Cf. Braga. ' Poetas Palacianos do seculo xv.' Porto, 1871, 
p. 40, and Ticknor, * Hist, of Sp. Lit.,' i, 59. 



No. 594 (vol. i, p. 583) is a mote by Dona 
Catalina Manrique, with a gloss upon it by 
Cartagena. Dona Catalina was the daughter 
of D. Gomez Manrique and Dona Juana de 
Mendoza. D. Gomez died in 1491. Dona 
Juana, his wife, in 1493. Dona Catalina was 
married to Diego Garcia de Toledo, — when, I 
do not know. 8 

No. 595 (vol. i, p. 583) is another mote by 
Doiia Maria Manuel, and a gloss by Cartagena. 
Now, Dona Maria Manuel9, the daughter of 
the Duke of Badajoz, a 'dama de la Reina 
Dona Isabel,' was married in 1490 to the first 
Alvaro de Bazan."> 

Both of these glosses, as well as the verses 
addressed to Queen Isabella (no. 153, vol. i, p. 
355), mentioned above, take us into the last 
decade of the fifteenth century. The Pre- 
gunta of Tapia to Cartagena (' Cancionero 
General,' i, no. 697, p. 624), can prove nothing, 
for our knowledge of Tapia's life is equally un- 
certain. Tapia seems to have reached a great 
age, for while it is quite sure that he ac- 
companied his patron, Don Alonso V. of Ara- 
gon, to Italy, in his captivity, after the defeat 
at Ponza by the Genoese in 1436, it is hard to 
see how he could write the verses (' Cancione- 
ro General ' i, no. 840), to a friend who was 
leaving for the ' guerra de Ampurdan " in 
1 491." 

But, after all, the mere fact that the printed 
copies of the ' Cancionero General ' assign a 
poem to a certain author, by no means proves 
that it was written by him. The MS. in the 
British Museum, and those in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, which I have examined, 
show that implicit confidence is not to be 
placed in the printed Cancioneros. Many 
poems in the MS. are assigned to different 
persons from those who appear as their 
authors in the collection of Castillo. To take 
but a few examples : Garci Sanchez de Bada- 

8 ' Cancionero de Gomez Manrique,' ed. Paz y Melia, 
Madrid, 1886, p. xxix. 

9 In the ' Cancionero General ' the name is Doila Marina 
Manuel, but in the MS. Cancionero of the Brit. Mus., the 
name is Maria. 

10 Navascues, ' Don Alvaro de Bazan,' Madrid, 1888, p. 24. 

11 ' Cancionero de Lope de Stuniga,' Madrid. 1872, p. 441. 
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joz (" Infierno de Amor," C. G. I, no. 274), 
who wrote at the close of the fifteenth and 
beginning; of the sixteenth centuries, attributes 
the poem, — "No juzgueys por la color" — 
quoted above (C. G. I, no. 159), to Don Ber- 
naldino de Velasco, 12 while the ' Cancionero 
General ' assigns it to Cartagena. The verses : 
"Mi vida se desespera" ('Cancionero General' 
i, no. 132), he puts into the mouth of Don 
Aluar Perez, while the ' Cancionero General ' 
ascribes them to Costana. These instances 
could be easily multiplied, and indeed in the 
MS. Cancionero of the British Museum (no. 
10431) they are so numerous that it makes the 
question of authorship, so far, at least, as 
many of the shorter poems are concerned, a 
very uncertain matter ; we know besides that 
many poems, for example, in the Cancionero 
of Baena, which appear under the names of 
various nobles and favorites, were written by 
Villasandino and Baena, while the sameness 
and entire want of originality which character- 
izes most of the lyrical poetry of these col- 
lections, together with the very slight frame 
upon which most of them are built, make it 
doubly difficult, in fact almost impossible, in 
most cases to decide the authorship of a poem. 
From the evidence before us it is impossible 
to say who wrote the bulk of the poetry that 
passes under the name of Cartagena. Some, 
it has been shown, could not have been written 
by Don Alonso, while for a number of other 
poems, written towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, Don Pedro's pretensions to 
authorship are certainly questionable. We 
cannot deny to Don Alonso every claim to 
' Cartagena's poetry, in the face of the express 
evidence of Fernan Perez de Guzman, nor can 
the fact that the majority of Cartagena's verses 
are of an amatory nature, militate against the 
pretensions of the Bishop of Burgos. He may 
have written them early in life and disclaimed 
them or regretted writing them in after years, 
just as, we know, was the case with a celebrated 
Provencal poet, Folquet de Marseille, nearly 
three centuries before, who, when he became 
Bishop, considered his greatest sin to have 

12 Don Bernaldino was the seventh Constable of Castile, 
and the second of the Velasco family. He became Constable 
in 1492, and died in 1512. V. Salazar de Mendoza, ' Digni- 
dades,' p. 324. 



been the writing of those beautiful lyrics by 
which alone his memory has been preserved. 
That, on the other hand, many of these poems 
were written by Don Pedro, is proved by in- 
ternal evidence, while his claims are further 
strengthened by the fact that the only christian 
name ever occurring in the Cancioneros is 
Pedro. This, together with the statement of 
" Gracia Dei," that Pedro was still living at 
least as late as 1475, inclines the weight of the 
evidence in his favor, though it does not 
justify Gayangos in saying : 

" lo que no admite geiiero de duda es que las 
poesias del Cancionero General no son ni 
pueden ser del obispo D. Alonso, como ha 
supuesto equivocadamente el Sr. Rios, y dice 
el Sr. Ticknor." 

Hugo A. Rennert. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



THE CHARACTER OF MARC IN 
MYTH AND LEGEND. 

In the transmission of tales and legends from 
generation to generation, it is always interest- 
ing to watch the changes and modifications 
in the dramatis per sonae, and in none, perhaps, 
do we get so good an opportunity to do this 
as in the Gallo-Breton legend of Tristan, 
woven round the luckless wife of Marc. 

The birthplace of Marc in history and myth 
is hidden in Keltic antiquity. Francisque 
Michel 1 quotes two passages in which we get 
a passing allusion to a chieftain who may 
possibly have been the eponym of the story. 
The first of these passages is taken from the 
Cambrian Biography, page 233, where mention 
is made of a Welsh or Cornish chieftain March 
ab Meirchion, a captain who lived towards the 
end of the fifth century. He was one of the 
three great naval captains of Britain. The 
other reference is to the life of a certain Saint 
Paul de Leon in the ' Acta Sanctorum ' (torn, 
ii, page 114, col. 1.), where we find the follow- 
ing notice : 

"Rex quidam Marcus nomine, in vicino 
(scil. Cornubia vel Cambria) florebat eodem 
tempore, cujus imperii dominatus ieges dabat 
quattuor gentibus, linguarum famine dissiden- 
tibus." 

1 Francisque Michel, 'The Poetical Romances of Tristan. 
3 vols. London : Pickering, 1835 to 1849, vol. 1, Hi. 
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